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BRITISH PROVINCIAL BOOK-TRADE, 
1641-67. 


Mr. Henry R. PLoMEr has added to his 
previous good offices for bibliography an 
excellent piece of work in ‘ A Dictionary of 
the Booksellers and Printers who were at 
work in England from 1641 to 1667,’ which 
has been issued by the Bibliographical 
Society. It throws some light upon the 
obscure history of such printing, publishing, 
and bookselling as existed outside of London 
in the period with which it deals. I have 
gone through it, and in the following memo- 
randum have indexed the names of the 
book-traders in the various towns, of course 
excluding London. The number of printers, 
outside of the metropolis and the University 
towns, was very small, and many in this 
list are not printers, but only retailers of 
books. Occasionally, however, the book- 
seller is found to have established himself 
in a small and somewhat remote locality. 
For the sake of completeness I have indexed 
the Scotch and Irish towns, though it is 


not entirely accurate to speak of Edinburgh 
and Dublin in connexion with provincial 
bookselling. 


ABERDEEN.—Brown (James), 1650-61. 

Forbes (John), 1656-1704. 

Melvil (David), 1622-43. 

Raban (Edward), 1622-49. 

Straughan (David ? pound.) 1659. 
AYLESBURY.—Dagnall ( 1650-51. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Simmons (Thomas), 1652. 
Bristot.—Ballard (William), 1651-3. 

Harsell (Richard), 1643. 

Moone or Moon (Richard), 1661-3. 

Moore (Susanna), 1667. 

Teage, 1662-3. 

Thomas (Michael), 1664-7. 

Wall (Thomas), 1660. 
(William ?), 1647. 

Buck (John), 1625-68. 

Buck (Thomas), 1625-70. 

Field 1655-68. 

Graves (William), 1631-(?) 65. 

Ireland (Richard), 1634-52. 

Legate (John), 1588-1620 (father and son) 

Milleson (John), 1642. 

Morden (William), 1652-79. 

Nealand (William), 1655-60. 

Nicholson 1648-52. 

Nicholson (Robert), 1662-73. 

Ridley 1647. 

Smith (Nathaniel), 1647. 

Story (Edward), 1653-74. 
CaNTERBURY.—Fenner, 1663. 
CaRLISLE.—Scott (Richard), 1656-9. 
CuEstTER.—Bodvell or Bodiell 1664-70. 

Minshew or Minshall (William), 1655. 

Thorpe (William), 1664. 
CoLCHESTER.—Hall (William), 1663. 

Warwick (William), ? 1663. 
Corx.—Pienne (Peter de), 1644-54. 

Smith (William), 1657-90. 
DorcueEsteER.—Churchill (William), 1659-88. 
Dovrr:—Barley (Richard), 1654. 

York (Simon), 1654. 

Dusiin.—Dancer (Samuel), 1662-8. 

Hughes (Robert), 1648-51. 

Leach (John), 1666. 
(William), 1655. 
EpinsurGH.—Anderson (Andrew), 1653-7, 1661-76. 

Anderson (George), 1637-8. 

— Heirs of, 1649-53. 

Brown or Broun (Robert), 1649-85. 

Bryson (Robert), 1637-45. 

— Heirs of, 1640. 

Bryson (R. and J.), 1641. 

Crombie (Robert), 1645. 

Glen (James), 1656-87. | 

Gray (James), 1647. | 

Harrower (James), 1600(?)-54. | 

Hart (Samuel), 1621-43. 

Hart (Widow), 1621-42. 

Hill (John), 1652. 

Lawson (Thomas), 1645. 

Lindesay. (James), 1643-9. 

Lithgow (Gideon), 1645-62. 

Miller (James), 1665-72. 
Mond (Duncan), c. 1650. 
Paterson (William), 1662. 
Raban (Edward), 1620. 
Ramsay (Patrick), c. 1660-80. 
Swintoun (George), 
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Trench (David), 1 
(Evan), 
eridicus (Th.), 1650. 
Wilson (Andro), 1641-54. 
Wilson (Patrick), 1643. 
Young (Robert), 1632-8. 
Exrter.—Brocas (Abisha), 1655-74. 
Hunt (Thomas), 1640-48. 
GLascow.—Anderson 1657-61. 
Anderson (George), 1638 
— Heirs of, 1648. 
Falconer (John), 1659-62. 
Morison (John), 1659-62. 
Neill (John), 1642-5 
Paterson (Michael), 1662. 
Sanders (James), 1625-42. 
Sanders (Robert), 1661-96. 
Sandersonne (Robert), 1654. 
GLOoUCESTER.—Jordan (Tobias), 1644-64. 
Ipswicu.—Weekly (William), 1657-9. 
(Miles), 1660. 
KIppERMINSTER.—Simmons (Nevill), 81. 
KiLkenny.—Bourke 1643-8. 
Smith (William), 164 
LEIcEsTER.—Lincoln ‘Stepnen), 1663. 
Ward (Francis), 
Leiru.—Tyler (Ev an), 1651-2. 
MANCHESTER.—Hayw: ard (Bernard), 1643. 
Shelmerdine (Ralph), 1661-3. 
Smith (Thomas), 1643-9. 
MARKET] HarporovGH.—Tomson 
VEWCASTLE- UPON- TYNE. Bu keley, or 
Buckley (Stephen), 1646-52, 1659-6: 
London (William), 1653-60. 
Norw ool —Franklin or Francklin (William), 1646- 


Martin (Edward), 1646. 
Oliver (William), 1663. 
Norrincuam.—Barker (Christopher), 1643, Royalist 
travelling press. 
Oxrorp.—Adams (John), 1610-71 (?). 
Benington (Edward), 1647. 
Blagrave (Robert), 1656-62. 
Bowman (Francis), 1634-40. 
Bowman (Thomas), 1664. 
Cripps (Henry), 1620-40. 
Curteyne (Alice), 4 
Curteyne 
Curteyn (Henry), 1625- 51. 
Forrest (John), 1660-69. 
Godwin or Goodwin (Joseph), 1637-67. 
Hall (Henry), 1642-79 )(?). 
Hall (William), 1656-7: 
Harris (John), Koyalist travelling press. 
Hills (Henry), 1647. 
Lichfield or Vitchfield 1635-57. 
Lichfield (Leonard), junr., 1657. 
Lichtield (Anne), 1657. 
Oxlad (Francis), 1667. 
Pocock (Samuel), 1662. 
Royston (Richard), 1629-86. 
Thorn (Edmund), 1652-63. 
Turner (William), 1624-43. 
Webb (William), 1629-52. 
West (G.), c. 1650-95. 
Wilmot (John), 1637-65. 
Young (Robert), 1640. 
Str. ANDREWS. —Dradoun 1654. 
Drennane (John), 1645 
ban (Edward), 1620- 29, 
SaLispuRy.—Courtney (John), 1650-64. 


SHREWSBURY.—Barker (Christopher), 1643, Royalist 
trav ress. 


Watkis, 1663. 
STaFFoRD.—Felton 
SToURBRIDGE.—Malpas 


TauntTon.—Rosseter (Edw: 
Treagle (George), 1646. a 
ToTnEs.—Teage, 1662-3. 
WARRINGTON.—Tonge (John), 1653. 
(Thomas), 1643-8. 
Pienne (Peter de), 1652. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Hyett (Natha- 
niel), 1653. 
WIncHEsTER.—Taylor or (William), 1663. 
Worcrstrer.—Ash (Francis), 1644-51. 
Jones( ? ), 1 
Rea (Francis), 1651-63 
YarmMouTH.—Tutchein (Robert), 1661. 
YORK. eer (Christopher), 1643, Royalist travel- 
ling press. 
Brocklebank (Kalph), 1647. 
Bulkley, Bulkeley, or Buckley (Stephen), 
1642-6, 1662-80. 
Coupleston 1661. 
Foster (Mark), 1642. 
Foster (Richard), 1659. 
Lambert (Richard), 1660-8. 
Mawborne or 1662-6. 
Rowlandson (Thomas), 1664. 
Wayte (Thomas), 1653-95. 

The materials are gradually accumulating 
for a history of the book-trade in this 
country, and when it is written not the least 
interesting sections will be those devoted 
to the spread of literature and the rise of 
typography in Birmingham, Manchester, 
&c., in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 


(Concluded from p. 43.) 


Sir Heneace Finca, Bt., the Solicitor- 
General, who had been enabled by grant of 
Charles II. to annex to his property the 
old boundary ditch of Hyde Park, and a 
narrow slip of the Park alongside, was the 
second of his family seated here, he having 
bought the place from his younger brother, 
Sir John Finch, M.D.* He obliterated the 
old ditch, and newly defined his land by 
building a brick wall eight feet high. This 
is learnt from another grant, two years later 
(1664), to James Hamilton, the Park Ranger, 
and John Birch, Auditor of Excise, of a large 
piece of the Park, fifty acres more or less, 
for the making of an orchard. The ground 


* Faulkner, ‘Kensington,’ p. 330, and ‘D.N.B.’ 

How w acquired by Sir John is not learnt. Faulkner 

407) names as previous owners or occupiers Sir 

enry Rich, Sir William (? Walter) Cope, and 
Sir George Coppin. 
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was ‘‘at the further end of the said Park, 
extending from Kensi n highway to 
Uxbridge way,” and it was “ bounded on 
the west by the landof Sir Heneage Finch.” 
Further, the orchard was to be enclosed, 
‘‘where not already enclosed with the late 
wall made by Sir Heneage Finch,” by a brick 
wall eight feet high above the ground, which 
it may fairly be assumed was the height of 
the Finch wall ;* it was taken down, I think, 
by George I. 

In 1689 the delicate Dutch King, Wil- 
liam III., seeking purer air and better rest 
than was to be had at Whitehall, bought 
the Finch mansion and the land pertaining 
from Daniel Finch, second Earl of Notting- 
ham, son of the first Earl, the above Sir 
Heneage. As the purchase papers are not 
found, we are ignorant of the particulars. 
The land probably included the 50 acres 
above calculated, and the whole ‘“ quadri- 
lateral” of 67 acres appears to have been 
afterwards gradually acquired by the.King 
or by Queen Anne. The old house was 
then transformed, and how much of it was 
left on the north side is now difficult to 
trace. Adjoining the lower portion (old, or 
in harmony with the old building) of the 
south front rose, under the hands of Wren, 
a singularly disproportionate but stately 
building, destined to contain royal galleries 
and apartments. And besides extensive 
building, much was done in the way of 
gardening, for both William and Mary loved 
the pursuit. In the first edition of Kip’s 
engraving, though the picture was made in 
Queen Anne’s time, is probably seen the 
southern expanse as laid out in the King’s 
Dutch style. t 

Queen Anne is also creaited with the 
love of gardening, and under the guidance 
of the famous Mr. Wise did much both at 
Kensington and Windsor. Indeed, garden- 
ing was the rage then and during the cen- 
tury; and as gardeners differed like other 
professionals, we find in the later edition 
of the engraving above mentioned that the 
gardens in front of the Palace had been 
considerably altered; the Dutch design, 
“stuffed thick with box ” (Switzer), had been 
exterminated by Wise, whose superior 
achievement was destined to be swept away 
by Bridgeman, under Queen Cancion. 
Bowack (1705) on Queen Anne’s gardens is 


* See State Papers, Domestic, 23 April, 1664, and 
Patent Rolls, 12 April, 1666. At the latter date the 
grant was renewed in almost similar terms, but the 
— scheme does not seem to have been carried 
out. 


+ Brit. Mus. K. xxviii. 10, d. 2 and e. 1. 


often quoted, though mainly as evidence 
to their small extent. He admires “ the 
noble collection of foreign plants, and the 
fine neat ns which make it pleasant all 
the year”; and he is charmed with the 
frugal disposal of the space, “the whole, 
with the house, not being above 26 acres.” 
That area, however, seems to refer only to 
the pleasure-grounds close to the house, 
for he then adds: ‘‘ Her Majesty has been 
pleased lately to plant near 30 acres more 
towards the north, separated from the rest 
by a stately greenhouse, not yet finished,” 
an interesting reference to Wren’s handsome 
greenhouse or orangery. The Queen and 
Mr. Wise in the north ground got among 
the old gravel-pits, and worked wonders 
in the contrivance of woody “* wildernesses,”’ 
and especially in the transformation of a 
great gravel-pit—too large to be obliterated 
by filling up—into a spacious sunken 
pleasance. This, in its day quite a famous 
achievement, even won the admiration of 
the sedate and polished Mr. Joseph Addison, 
expressed in The Spectator, No. 477.* 

ut Queen Anne did not restrict her 
operations to the space which King William 
had bought. She crossed the wall built by 
Sir Heneage Finch, and took from Hyde 
Park a large piece of ground to form a pad- 
dock for “ fine deer from Windsor and ante- 
lopes.”” ‘‘ The Paddock,” at first perhaps 
a comparatively small enclosure, seems to 
have become the name for the whole exten- 
sion of ground down to the West Bourne, 
which stream, when dammed up, widened, 
and shaped, was called ‘‘ the Canal.” It is 
evident from Kip’s engraving that the Broad 
Walk was made by the Queen, but from the 
accounts which exist the full extent of the 
work done cannot be clearly gathered ; the 
Canal, however, has mention. And the 
fact is clear that if encroachment were made 
on Hyde Park, it as well as the Palace 
Gardens being royal property, Queen Anne 
was the first sovereign to encroach. A 
Report of 1713 in the Treasury Papers stated 
that ‘‘ the Paddock joining to the Gardens 
was taken from Hyde Park in 1705”; and 
in the same year the Ranger claimed com- 
pensation for loss of herbage of “ near 
100 acres of ground enclosed from the Park 
by Kensington.” 

It is curious that George I., the chief 
appropriator of Hyde Park for the purpose 
of forming his Kensington Palace domain, 
should generally have escaped the indict- 


* The outline of the converted gravel-pit is yet 
easily traced in the pasture-field beyond the present 
west limit of Kensington Gardens. 
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ment. Faulkner omits reference to the 

art taken in the work by the first king 
wea Hanover; and although Dr. Doran 
in 1877 referred to it, and the consequent 
public outcry (‘ London in Jacobite Times,’ 
li. 14), it has remained unnoticed. It ap- 
pears that the King, having finished the 
eastern addition to the Palace, turned his 
attention to his gardens. We find from 
the Surveyor’s estimate of 5 May, 1726, 
that ‘‘ His Majesty had ordered the Paddock 
in Hyde Park to be inclosed with a brick 
wall nine feet high,’ and we have a lengthy 
statement of ‘‘ the new works in the Paddock 
in Hyde Park” executed between Septem- 
ber, 1726, and June, 1727 (‘Treasury Papers). 
The first item in this account is the taking 
down of old brickwork in the Paddock, 

robably the Finch wall, with perhaps others 
built by Queen Anne; and that the new 
wall, above referred to, was intended to 
complete the enclosure of the area now 
covered by the Gardens, may be seen in a 
‘Plan of Hyde Park as it was in 1725’ in 
the Crace Collection. Here “‘ His Majesties 
New Gardens”? come down to the Canal 
(now the Long Water), and the fence crosses 
the dam (where is now the bridge) on to 
Buck Barn Hill. The statement mentioned 
above tells us a good deal about the work 
and its cost, but does not locate it so clearly 
as we desire. There is the excavation of the 
Great Basin (now called the Round Pond), 
and the making of the Canal was a heavy 
work. ‘Trees and their planting form a very 
interesting subject: 22,000 of all kinds 
may be reckoned in the account. Elm, 
oak, chestnut (of both kinds), walnut, 
beech, lime, evergreen oak, almond, fir, 
and lesser ornamental trees and shrubs were 
in abundance. George I. died before the 
completion of the Gardens, and the work 
was continued into the reign of his successor. 
The amount of the statement was 25,856l., 
the main portion of which was for work 
‘pursuant to orders of his late Majesty 
King George I.,” and but 1,203/. pursuant 
to orders of King George II. 

The Plan of 1725 above noticed does not 
show the completed enclosure of the Gardens 
upon Buck Barn Hill, their north-eastern 
limit, probably because not there finished ; 
but perhaps the space was wanted for 
the title of the plan. In the remaining 


two years of George I. the ha-ha fence, the 
surprising invention of Bridgeman—a wall 
perhaps nine feet high, of which the coped 
top only was seen above the ground 
surface, the remainder forming one side 
of @ deep fosse beyond—may have been 


built ; but more probably—as Faulkner 
shows—it should a attributed to the 
gardening period of Queen Caroline, the 
able consort of George II. This Queen 
found the whole extent of the Gardens in 
an incompleted state, and from the accounts 
preserved it seems that the completion occu- 
pied at least four years of George’s reign. As 
to the area taken from Hyde Park, however, 
I think the full encroachment had been 
rounded off by his father. Caroline never- 
theless had a fine field for invention and 
disposal, with the ability of Bridgeman 
at her service. The maze of flower-beds 
on the south front of the Palace, which had. 
been the delight of poor Queen Anne, was 
swept away by Caroline. Greater import- 
ance seems then to have been given to the 
Broad Walk by doubling the ranks of elms. 
Thames water was brought to the Great 
Basin, first filled in the midsummer of 1728 ; 
and the “ Queen’s Temple,” designed by 
Kent, was made to overlook the Serpentine. * 
These thirty acres of water, joining the 
Long Water of ten acres, and made where 
the West Bourne had wandered through a 
marsh, formed the Queen’s chief achieve- 
ment, quite apart from the Gardens. And 
her Majesty, though acquitted in the matter 
of the Park aggression, had her own imperial 
conception of projects and expenditure. 
Not only Kensington Gardens, but the entire 
remainder of Hyde Park, were to form the 
exclusive pleasure domain of a new palace 
to rise at its centre (Read’s Weekly Journal, 
26 Sept., 1730; The Old Whig, 26 June, 
1735). The Queen, however, had the dis- 
cretion which prevented too great an ad- 
vance; she listened to the warning of her 
minister, whose reply, on an occasion when 
he was consulted as to cost, was : ‘‘ Madam, 
it might cost three crowns” (Dr. Doran, 
‘Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover,’ 1875, i. 380). 

On completion of the Gardens an accurate 
survey was made of the entire royal domain. 
The plan existst; it is without date, but 
from its features I — that it preceded 
by a few years Rocque’s better-known 
ohen of 1736. Every parcel is numbered, 
and its advantage over Rocque’s plan is 
the accompaniment of a table giving the 
name or disposal of each parcel (in this a 
very interesting record), and its area. The 
total area is 297a. 2r. 38p., say 297°75 acres. 
Now, it has been shown that Hyde Park, 


* The Temple yet exists, transformed into a 
gardener’s lodge. 
+ Brit. Mus. K. xxviii. 10, d. 1. 
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which formerly contained 621°83 acres, 
and has to-day but about 368 acres, has lost 
about 253 acres, these lost acres having 
certainly been transferred to Kensington 
Gardens. Of the 253, about 22 represent 
the long triangular slip taken in 1872 to 
enclose the Albert Memorial, and to form an 
entrance to the Gardens at the Alexandra 
Gate of the Park. Thus of the above 
297-75 acres of the Palace domain (c. 1728), 
231 acres had then been taken from Hyde 
Park, and the remainder, 66°75 acres, may 
fairly be considered as the original area of 
the Palace estate. That area, it will be 
observed, coincides with my calculated area 
of the estate as comprised in the “ quadri- 
lateral’? portion of land containing the 
Palace, viz., 67 acres* and I think it may 
be allowed that this coincidence of figures 
supports my conclusion, which, to resume, 
is: That Hyde Park reached so near to 
Kensington Palace as to be within a few 
yards of the east end of the Orangery until 
the sovereigns diminished it by extending 
their gardens ; whereby it comes about that 
Kensington Gardens, as we have them, 
consist, for the most part, of ground taken 
from Hyde Park, and not of any other 
pre-existing domain or park. 

W. L. Rurron. 


WATERLOO: LETTER BY VIVIAN. 


Near Bodmin Road Station stands the 
stately mansion of Glynn, the residence of 
the old Cornish family of Vivian. Sir 
Hussey Vivian, grandfather to the present 
owner, was in Bonaparte’s days reputed to 
be one of the foremost cavalry leaders in 
Europe. He is immortalized by Henry 
Sewell Stokes in the lines :— 

One greater still, whose star grew dim, 
Saw through the battle’s lurid glare 
How Vivian, when the trumpet blew, 
Led the last charge at Waterloo. 

A copy of a letter written by this gallant 
soldier a few days after the battle, addressed 
to his old Cornish friend Mr. W. Pendarves, 
appeared in The Western Morning News 
for 19 June last. As I understand it has 
not been published before, it may be worth 
preservation in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It reads as follows :— 

My prar Epwarp,—I did not write you, not 
because I had no time, but because I had nothing 


* Of the ‘ quadrilateral,” about 30 acres were, 
by. an Act of 1841, severed to be let on lease for 
building ‘‘ Kensington Palace Gardens,” &c. About 
seven acres of the severed portion remain in the 
field noticed as exhibiting traces of Queen Anne’s 
gravel-pit garden. 


to write about, for, in truth, the six weeks prior to 
our friend Napoleon’s beating up our quarters were 
passed in indolence and ease. Not so the last eight 
days—-they afforded plenty to write about, and but 
little time to write in. 

If you were in Cornwall, I should refer you to a 
letter which my father will receive for a full, true 
(that is, not many lies in it), and particular account 
of the battle of the 18th, and the affairs which pre- 
ceded it. As it is, I will as shortly as possible 
relate them. 

We had heard prior to the 15th that Bonaparte 
had been collecting his men near Mauberge, and 
was himself about to leave Paris to attack us, and 
Lord Wellington had felt persuaded he would do 
so; but what reason he had to change his opinion I 
know not, but certain it is that on the 16th, at a 
ball at the Duchess of Richmond’s, we were all 
surprised to find that the French were pressing on 
in great force upon Birche and Nivelles. We all 
left the ball and returned to our quarters, and the 
following morning at five o’clock marched upon 
Enghien, Braine le Comte, and Nivelles, from thence 
to Quatre Bras, where we came too late to join in 
a very severe affair, in which a very small part of 
our army had been engaged, for, to tell the honest 
truth, our great general had committed a sad 
blunder in not having before collected hisforce. On 
the 17th, owing to the Prussians having been beaten 
on our left and retreated, we were obli to do 
the same to Mont St. Jean, near Waterloo, where 
we occupied a position, and no very strong one 
either. Our retreat was considerably pressed by the 
enemy’s cavalry, who gave us a pretty good specimen 
of their boldness; they played the d—l with my 
old regiment, the 7th, which is not in my brigade. 
They did not press me much. I covered the retreat 
of the left column. We had the most tremendous 
rain I ever beheld, and were soaked to the skin, 
without anything to change, and the canopy of 
heaven for our covering; no very comfortable com- 
mencement of a campaign which was to take us 
almost without a blow to Paris. On the morning 
of the 18th, about eleven o’clock, our advanced 
posts were driven in, and we saw the enemy’s 
column advancing to attack us. 

The firing soon began, and about one o'clock one 
of the most desperate attacks I ever witnessed was 
made on the centre and left centre of our line; this 
was defeated, and repeated twice, the armies con- 
stantly mixed actually with each other, and the 
French always covering each anes the most 
tremendous cannonade you can possibly imagine. 
With respect to the particular situation in which 
my brigade was placed, it did not suffer much until 
towards the last attack ; the ground on the left did 
not admit of the cavalry advancing, and I, being on 
the left of all, consequently suffered only from the 
cannonade. About six o’clock, however, I learnt 
that the cavalry in the centre had suffered dread- 
fully, and the Prussians about that time having 
formed to my left, I took upon myself to move off 
from our left, and halted directly to the centre of 
our line, where I arrived most Oumestanaly at the 
instant that Bonaparte was making his last and 


most desperate effort. And never did I witness 
anything so terrific: the ground actually covered 
with dead and dying, cannon shot and shells flying 
thicker than I ever heard musquetry, and our 
troops some of them giving 

In this state of affairs I wheeled my brigade into 
line. close (within ten yards) in the rear of our 
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infantry, and prepared to charge the instant they 
had retreated through my intervals (the three 
squadron officers were wounded at this instant). 
This, however, gave them confidence, and the 
brigades that were literally running away halted 
on our cheering them and again began firing. The 
enemy on their part began to waver. The Duke 
observed it, and ordered the infantry to advance. 
I immediately wheeled the brigade by half-squad- 
rons to the right and in column over the dead and 
dying. trotted round the right of our infantry. 
pasi the French infantry, and formed lines of 
regiments on the first half-squadrons. With the 
10th I charged a body of French Cuirassiers and 
Lancers infinitely superior to them, and completely 
routed them. I then went to the 18th, and charged 
a second body that was supporting a square of 
Imperial Guards, and the 18th not only defeated 
them, but took 14 pieces of cannon that had been 
firing grape at us during our movement. I then, 
with the 10th, having reformed them, charged a 
square of infantry, Imperial Guards, the men of 
which we cut down in the ranks, and here the last 
shot was fired—from this moment all was deroute. 
Whether the Duke will do my brigade justice or 
not I know not; but Bonaparte has given them 
their due in his account. We are the cavalry that 
he alludes to when at the end he says (“at eight 
o'clock,” &c.) ; and the colonel of the 3rd Chasseurs. 
who lodged the night before last in the house I 
occupied last night, told the proprietor ‘‘ that two 
regiments of British Hussars decided the affair.” 
The 3rd Regiment Ist: Hussars I kent in reserve. 

Of course our loss was severe ; all those returned 
missing are since ascertained to have been killed. 
I never saw such a day, nor any one else. I expect 
and hope that every soldier will wear a medal with 
‘Mont St. Jean” on it. I would rather do so than 
be adorned by the brightest star that any potentate 
could bestow on me. 

My best regards to Mrs. S.— Yours 


Ist P.S.—Havre, 26th June, on the road to Paris. 
2nd P.S.—28th June, near Pont St. Maxance. All 


well. 
(The last P.S. outside the envelope.) 


Outside :—To Wynne Pendarves, Esqre., 
stag o. 11, Queen Anne-street, London. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Harry Hens. 


Mr. SrantEY WeymMan’s ‘THE WILD 
GreEsE.’—In his latest novel, ‘The Wild 
Geese,’ Mr. Stanley Weyman introduces a 
character called O'Sullivan Og. On p. 12 
we are told: “The girl vented her anger 
on Og.” Mr. Weyman appears to use Og 
@s a surname, whereas it only means 
“junior,”’ and therefore cannot be detached 
from the name to which it belongs. This 


error should be corrected in the next edition. 
The passage should read: ‘‘ The girl vented 
her anger on O’Sullivan.”” Og is a very com- 
mon suffix to Irish names. The o, by the 
way, is pronounced long, hence some write 
Ogue and others Oge. 


Jas. PLATT, Jun, 


THACKERAY’sS HistoricaL NovEts: Two 
Errors.—l. ‘The History of Henry Es- 
mond,’ Book III. chap. iv. :— 

“And she spread out her beautiful arms, as if 
indeed she could fly off like the pretty ‘Gowrie.’ 
whom the man in the story is enamoured of. ‘And 
what will your Peter Wilkins say to your flight ?’” 
The events and conversation take place 
before 1714. Paltock’s story of ‘ Peter 
Wilkins ’ appeared in 1751. 

2. ‘The Warringtons,’ vol. ii. chap. iv., 
George Warrington’s narrative of his escape 
from captivity :— 

“Now the leaves were beginning to be tinted 

with the magnificent hues of our autumn......As we 
advanced the woods became redder and redder. 
The frost nipped sharply of nights......At this time 
of year the ade pel live in the mountains get 
their sugar from the maples.” 
Any one dwelling in the United States or in 
Canada is aware that early spring (March) 
is the maple-sugar season. No sap flows 
in the autumn. Pavut T. LAFLEUR. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


“Wate”: FOREWALE”’: 
WALE.”—Some time ago 
saddler’s account I saw the item ‘“ new 
forewales to harness collars.”’ On inquiring 
what this meant, I was told by one of the 
workmen that the rolls-or ridges of a horse- 
collar between which the hames lie are 
called respectively the forewale and the 
afterwale, it being explained to me that the 
forewale was so called because it was put on 
first in the making, and the afterwale was 
put on later. It is, however, pretty obvious 
that this explanation is incorrect, and that 
the words fore” and after”’ are used of 
position, as in the nautical sense of the 
words. This meaning of the word “ wale” 
is not given in Webster or in ‘ The Century 
English Dictionary,’ nor is “‘forewale”’ or 
“afterwale”’ given in the ‘N.E.D.’? The 
word ‘“‘ wale,’’ however, is given in the 
‘E.D.D.,’ as meaning the “forefront of a 
horse’s collar,” from Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary 
of East Anglia.’ The word “wale” as 
applied to the rolls of a horse’s collar is of 
course identical in origin with the same 
word in its ordinary significations. 

H. A. HarBen. 


AFTER- 
in a London 


Sweet LAVENDER.”’—So much has been 
written of late as to the disappearance of 
the vendors of this fragrant plant that one 
is glad to be able to chronicle quite a 
pleasant invasion of them recently in_the 
salubrious suburb of Hampstead. Men 
women, and children perambulated its 
streets with their bunches, chanting. the 
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while the melodious refrain, ‘‘ Buy my sweet 
lavender.”” Supplies were drawn from a 
cart filled with sheaves enough, it might 
have been imagined, to scent all the ward- 
robes in the neighbourhood. It is to be 
hoped that the visitors found, with depleted 
stock, good financial return for their efforts. 
There was a “ chickweed and groundsel ”’ 
merchant about as well. Ceci CLARKE. 


JoHN Murray II.—A few days since, I 
was talking to a lady of eighty-five, who 
referred to David Christie Murray’s ‘ Recol- 
lections’; and I had the privilege of dis- 
abusing her mind of the impression that he 
was a scion of Albemarle Street. She then 
told me that in about 1838 her mother sent 
her from some distant part of London to 
Murray’s to buy a copy of Mrs. Rundell’s 
cookery book. When she got there, she 
found she had forgotten the name of the 
oracle, and with becoming diffidence con- 
fided the fact to an old gentleman in knee- 
breeches and woollen stockings, who ad- 
vanced from somewhere in the background 
to serve her. She tried to explain the 
domestic need, and was greatly relieved 
when her interlocutor declared: ‘‘Oh! 
my child, you want Mrs. Rundell.” The 
memory of the kindly courtesy of Mr. 
Murray (as she believes) remains pleasantly 
with my friend to this day, and I could see 
that she had been much interested in per- 
suading herself that David Christie Murray, 
of whom she knew nothing, was one of the 
great publisher’s descendants. 

Sr. SwirHin. 


Dr. JOHNSON: FLoRA Macponartp.—In 
The Lady's Realm of October, 1897 (vol. ii. 
7 671), is an article called ‘ The Real Flora 

acdonald,’ by Margaret Macalister William- 
son. Allan Macdonald of Kingsburgh, who 
married Flora Macdonald, was the authoress’s 
great-great-grand-uncle (p. 672). Near the 
end of the article is the following :— 


“‘T shall finish by giving one or two anecdotes 
culled from the same long-lived individuals [i.e., 
certain grand-aunts and grand-uncles]. 

“When Dr. Johnson made his tour to the 
Hebrides with Boswell he was hospitably enter- 
tained at Corry by my great-great-grandmother, 
daughter Anne, who was first married 
to Macalister of Strathaird, Isle of Skye, and 
secondly to Mackinnon of Corry. At dinner one 
day Mrs. Mackinnon said to Dr. Johnson, ‘ Sir, how 
do you like the Scotch broth?’ He politely replied, 

Madan, it is fit for pigs.’ She quietly rejoined, 
“Will you allow me, sir, to give you another plate- 
ful?’ This anecdote is not recorded by his admirer 

swell. 

“Mrs. Mackinnon’s daughter, Margaret Mac- 
alister, then a young bride of sixteen, having 


just married Dr. Macdonald of Gillen, took a bet 
with some sprightly young ladies that she would 
sit on Dr. Johnson’s knee in the drawing-room and 
kiss him. These young ladies had dared her to do 
it, saying he was too ugly for any woman to kiss. 
This anecdote is recorded y Boswell.” 

-It may be worth adding that the 
authoress says (p. 673) that many interesting 
facts about Flora Macdonald, told by 
Colina Nicholson, whose grandmother was 
maid to Flora Macdonald, and whose aunt 
lived to be a hundred and four years of age, 
‘will appear in Mademoiselle de Bovet’s 
forthcoming book, ‘ En Ecosse.’” “‘ Colina 
still [1897] in Portree.”. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Ourries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may he sent to them direct. 


Oxtympic GAMES IN ENGLAND.—It would 
be interesting, in connexion with the British 
Olympiad just celebrated, to know some- 
thing more of the sporting event—which 
seems to have been mainly dog-racing— 
thus described in a letter of 30 April, 1679, 
from Col. Edward Cooke in London to the 
Duke of Ormond, Viceroy of Ireland, in 
Dublin :— 

‘* As for Thursday, I have little to say of State 
affairs, the Votes speaking for the House of Com- 
mons, and the Lords not sitting. Yet that I may 
not leave an absolute blank on that day, I presume 
to give your Grace an account of Hampton Court 
Olympic, where the King honoured the pastimes 
with his presence, and thousands followed his ex- 
ample, so that the breadth of the paddock course 
was fain to be divided with stakes and a hye 
Historical MSS. Commission, ‘Ormonde MSS.,’ 
New Series, vol. v. p. 75. 

ALFRED F. RoBsBins. 


QUEEN ELIzABETH’s HOUSEHOLD AND 
Privy Counci.—Is there any existing 
record of the names of the officers of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Household, with the dates of 
their appointment ? 

T also wish to obtain a list of the members 
of the Privy Council under Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth, with the dates when sworn. 


* CapEy.”’—What is the origin of this 
word as applied toa hat? It duly appears 
in Farmer's ‘Slang Dictionary’ with a 
reference to Walford’s Antiquarian. The 

ear is not given, but on p. 251, vol. xi., 
1887, of The Antiquarian Magazine, edited 
by the late Edward Walford, it is stated : 
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** Cadey is a hat, and the derivation entirely 
unknown.” A foot-note gives a quotation 
from an old music-hall song :— 

Sixpence I gave for my cadey, 

And a penny I gave for my stick. 
The date and title of this song would be a 
h ' The word is in slang use hereabouts, 
and only recently appeared in print in The 
Birmingham Daily Mail. A friend tells me 
he heard it commonly in Australia in 1892. 
I presume it emanated from Cockneydom. 

Joun T. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Tennyson: ‘ THE Poet.’— 
The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With, stars above ; 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love. 

What is the meaning of the last two lines ? 
I have heard them differently interpreted 
—as meaning that the poet hates hate, 
scorns scorn, and loves love; and again, 
that he is dowered with the quintessence 
of all these qualities. Cc. C. B. 

({‘‘The poet hates hate, and scorns scorn. ‘My 
father denounced hate and scorn as if they were 
“the sins against the Holy Ghost.” ’ ”—Lord Tenny- 
son’s note in the ‘‘Eversley” ‘Tennyson,’ vol. i. 
p. 345, which is, we presume, authoritative. ] 


TINTAGEL : ITs PRONUNCIATION.—I should 
feel obliged for information as to the right 
of Tintagel in Cornwall. 

hould it be Tintagel or Tintagel—short or 
long ? T. H. SHermpan. 


_ (The meaning of the name, but not its pronuncia- 
tion, was discussed at 8 S. i. 484; 9S. ix. 194, 276. ] 


SusANNAH OAKES OF ASHBORNE.—I have 
a stipple print of an old lady sitting in a 
library, and underneath is engraved 
“‘ Susannah Oakes, keeper of the Circulating 
Library at Ashborne in the County of 
Derby.” Is anything further known of 
Susannah Oakes ? There is in pencil on the 
print the date 1750. A. 


CLERICAL INTERMENTS.—I should be 
grateful for information as to the respective 
resting-places of the following Church of 
England cler; en :— 

Richard luet, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, Vicar of Fulham, Rector of 
SS. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate, &c. ; 
died in reduced circumstances, having been 
ejected from all his preferments by the 
Parliamentary party, c. 1651. 

Samuel Freeman, 8.T.P., Dean of Peter- 
borough, successively Rector of SS. Anne 
and Agnes and of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
&c. ; died 14 Oct., 1707. 


Brooke Heckstall, LL.B., Rector of SS. 
Anne and Agnes, &c., previously ‘“‘ of Bow 
Church, Cheapside ”’ ; died 5 April, 1780. 

John Hutchins, M.A., Rector of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, &c.; ‘‘ died abroad,” 28 Dec., 
1839. McMurray. 


CHARLES SKYRME, a native of Pembroke- 
shire, and the son of one John Skyrme, 
became a King’s scholar at Westminster 
School in 1740, aged fourteen. Particulars 
of his career and the date of his death are 
wan G. F. R. B. 


Henry BICKERTON was admitted a King’s 
scholar at Westminster School in 1739, 
at the age of fourteen. He was a native of 
Shropshire, and his father’s name was also 
Henry. Any information concerning him 
would oblige. G. F. R. B. 


Hype Hatcu was admitted a King’s 
scholar at Westminster School in 1728, at 
the age of fourteen. I should be glad to 
ascertain particulars of his career and _ the 
date of his death. G. F. R. B. 


Gray or Denne Hu, Kent.—Could 
any of your readers give me particulars of 
descent of this family ? They came from 
Scotland, purchased this estate in Kingston 
parish, on the Dover road, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and sold it in 1774. he 
first of Denne Hill was Mr. James Gray, 
created 5 March, 1707, a Nova Scotia 
baronet. He married Hester Dodd, and 
had two sons—Sir James Gray, died unm., 
January, 1773, and his younger brother 
General Sir George Gray, died February 
same year. Did the latter marry and have 
issue ? If not, who were his next of kin ? 
Among the sons of Patrick, Lord Gray, in 
Scotland, who died in 1608, Andrew, the 
fifth son, is specially singled out as being 
the grandfather of Sir James Gray, of 
Denne Hill in East Kent, K.B., ambassador 
to Spain, &c., and of his younger brother, 
General Sir George Gray. That the latter 
were descended from Andrew Gray I have 
not the least doubt, but he (Andrew) was 
certainly a little further removed than 
grandfather—possibly great - great - grand- 
father. For clearness the pedigree may be 
stated thus :—Andrew Gray of Bullion, fifth 
son, died 1603. Andrew’s second son Wil- 
liam died 1661. The latter’s eldest son James 
died before 24 Aug., 1694. His eldest son, 
Mr. James Gray of Bullion—afterwards, I 
think, Sir James Gray of Denne Hill, parish 
of Kingston—was born about 1649, died 
before 26 June, 1744. His widow (a lady 
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about forty years his junior) survived till 
1788, aged 97, and with her two sons above 
mentioned is, I understand, buried at Ken- 
sington, where there may be a memorial 
stone. Possibly there is one at Kingston 
also. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will oblige by inserting a reply in, & Q. 


. GRAY. 
Blackness Avenue, Dundee. 


DEAD ANIMALS EXPOSED ON TREES AND 
Wa tts.—It is well known that the Teutonic 
races, and as I believe the Celtic also, were 
in the habit of hanging up sacrificial beasts 
on trees (Grimm, ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ 
trans. Stallybrass, i. 47, 77, 78). It is also 
the custom at the present day for game- 
keepers to nail up such creatures as are held 
to be destructive to the animals it is their 
duty to protect. Thus they gibbet cats, 
stoats, and birds of prey on prominent trees 
and the walls of buildings—stables and 
barns are favourite places. How old the 
latter custom may be I do not know, but 
should be glad of references to it as existi 
in the eighteenth century or earlier, as 
think it not impossible that it may have 
been handed down from the days of heathen- 
ism. The motive gamekeepers assign for 
it nowadays is that the dead creatures by 
their presence testify to their masters that 
their work is being carried on with due 


e bodies of moles, when taken out of 
traps, are subjected to a parallel fate. They 
are hung on the branches of the willow. 
I have seen scores of them thus exhibited on 
the low lands beside the Trent, but never, 
so far as I can remember, on any other tree. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


WooLtLeEN Goops FROM FRANCE.—Was 
the prohibition of the importation of woollen 
oods ever formally withdrawn by Act of 
arliament ? and, if so, when? By the 
Commercial Treaty of 1786, France could 
export here under a 10 per cent import 
duty. That treaty expired on war breaking 
out in 1793. Afterwards prohibitive import 
duties were levied for many years; but 
I can find no evidence of formal withdrawal 
of prohibition against ges 


Roserts Famity.—Information wanted 
about place of origin and descent of William 
Lewis Roberts (captain 2nd Ceylon Regiment) 
born 1771. He is described as the son of 


E. Lewis Roberts and Mary Ensor, his wife, 
who belonged to the Willencote branch of 
the Ensor family. Capt. 


Roberts had 


several brothers, mostly in the army; 
William was a captain in the R.A. The 
family arms were Per pale arg. and gu., 
a lion ramp. sa. Crest, an antelope’s head 
2 fesse or. and gu. These are 
identical, I notice, with those confirmed to 
Sir Wm. Roberts of Sutton Chainell, Leics., 
in 1614. Capt. Roberts married Nancy 
Hamilton Lever, who is supposed to have 
been descended in the from 
the third Duke of Hamilton, through Lord 
Basil Hamilton. Please reply direct. : 
W. Roserts Crow. 
Fenchurch House, E.C. 


Taomas Harry Hearsey (? 1752-1812 2). 
—He was in the service of some Indian 
prince. Any clue to his ancestors will 
oblige. A. C. H. 


MatTHEW ARNOLD ON PiGEONS.—What 
is the meaning of the following words in 
Arnold’s essay on ‘ The Function of Criti- 
cism’? Speaking of the attack on Bishop 
Colenso, and the excuse made for him that 
he was after all in search of truth, he con- 
cludes ironically: ‘‘ Be silent, therefore ; 
or rather, speak, speak as loud as ever you 
can, and go into ecstasies over the eight 
hundred and odd pigeons.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


WILLIAM CROWMER: Warts FAMILY OF 
SussEx.—‘ Notes on the Church of St. John 
Baptist, Aldenham,’ by K. F. Gibbs, 
contains the following :— 

“The most beautiful monuments in the church 
are the recumbent effigies of the wife and daughter- 
in-law of William Crowmer, sometime Lord Mayor 
of London. The dress of the ladies is said to be of 
the end of the fourteenth century, but Crowmer 
was not Lord Mayor till the — in which Henry V. 
came to the throne......William Crowmer was a 
contemporary of the well-known ‘Dick’ Whit- 
tington......and Crowmer himself held the office a 
second time in 1423 a.p.” : 
I should be much obliged to any one who 
could tell me anything of the family of 
Crowmer, and from what source to obtain 
the tinctures and the names of the bearers 
of the various arms placed upon the above 
tombs. 

I should also like any 
regard to the family of Watts in Sussex 
before 1800. H. WHIsTLER. 

Battle, Sussex. : 


“ HERETICUS.”’—What is 
known of this writer, whose name was 
William Gordon, and who Parr a 
pamphlet, ‘Popery against istianity,’ 
in 1719? I am acquainted with Wodrow’s 


articulars with 
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curious sketch of him (‘ Analecta,’ iii. 85). 
Was he a “ stickit’ priest ? In the preface 
to his pamphlet he says he was educated at 
Douai, and was made a father confessor 


in 1714, while in Italy. I cannot, however, 
recognize him in Father Forbes-Leith’s 
J. M. 


* Scots Colleges.’ 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Simpson oR Simson Famity.—Can any 
reader give me information respecting 
William Simpson, Rector of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, 1729 to 1764? Is there any 
biography of him ? 

Is anything known of William Simson, a 
cabinet-maker of St. George’s-in-the-East 
about 1800? His son John was apprenticed 
to John Browning, 25, Prince’s Square, 
Ratcliff Highway, in 1800, and obtained 
the freedom of the City in 1815. 

(Miss) I. Stuson TURNER. 
Llysfaen, Wilbraham Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy 


Spanish Works In Borrow.—Can any 
one say if the following, all quoted by 
Borrow in ‘The Zincali,’ have ever been 
reprinted, or, if not, if they are at all easy 
of access ? 

1, Don Juan de Quifones (1632). 

del Rio, ‘Tractatus de Magia’ (after 
3. J. M., ‘Historia de los Gitanos,’ Barcelona 
(1832). 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


Joun-a-Duck. — The following phrase 
occurs in Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe,’ chap. xxvi. : 
“*T am like John-a-Duck’s mare, that will 
let no man mount her but John-a-Duck.” 
What is the full tradition concerning 
John-a-Duck, and from what part of the 
country does the phrase spring ? 

READER. 
[Asked at 9S. iii. 90, but without eliciting a reply.] 


MicHAELMAS Day: DatE.—Blunt, in 
‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ 
says that “there were anciently two days 
dedicated to St. Michael, May 8th and 
September 29th.”” But he gives no reason 
for the selection of either of these days. 
Can any of your readers suggest a probable 
reason ? The second is the only one now 
observed in the Western Church ; but in the 
Eastern 8 November is St. Michael’s Day. 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


AMERICAN Notions: Pxiace-NAMES As 
PossEssives.—Mr. Francis Miltoun, who 
has done numerous books, chiefly about 
foreign cathedrals, and whose English 


strikes the mere Englishman as strange, 
says in ‘Cathedrals and Churches of the 
Rhine ’ (p. 253) :— 

“Tom Hood, a supposed humourist, but in reality 

a sad soul, wailed over Cologne’s cathedral when he 
saw it in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and called it ‘a broken promise to God.’” 
There is evidently much to be learnt from 
the Americans. I have always thought 
that Hood was undoubtedly a humourist, 
but nobody who has read his poems should 
need to be told, even once, that he also 
plumbed the very depths of sadness. 

** Cologne’s cathedral ”’ is hard for English 
tongues to utter. Can anybody tell why 
it has become so common for newspapers 
to write about, say, Ipswich’s Town-Hall, 
Selby’s Abbey, and so forth, instead of 
using place-names as adjectives after the 
fashion of our forefathers ? 

St. SwiTHIn. 


Replies. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIAL-GROUNDS 
AND GRAVESTONES. 


(10 S. ix. 188, 233, 297, 336, 434; x. 31.) 


As reference has been made to Quaker 
gravestones, perhaps a few notes concerning 
a visit I paid to the Friends’ Burial-Ground 
at Barking (the last resting-place of the 
great prison reformer Mrs. Fry) in April, 
1892, may be of interest. 

In the main street of Barking, about five 
minutes’ walk northwards from the church, 
stands the little Friends’ Meeting-House. 
A somewhat high wall separates it from the 
road. Just opposite, on the west side of 
the way, is the burial-ground. It is almost 
square, and is surrounded by a brick wall 
about 10 ft. high. On the inner side the 
wall is almost completely fringed with trees 
and shrubs. Admission to the enclosure 
is gained by a doorway in the wall. The 
ground is divided into two unequal portions 
by a path which runs westward from the 
entrance, and deviates towards the south. 
About half the space has been used for 
burials, the stones which mark the graves 
being uniform in shape and about 2 ft. in 
height. They simply record the name, year 
of death, and age. The surface of the 
ground is quite even, no mounds being 
raised over the graves. The inscriptions 
on most of the stones face the east; but 
those referring to the Buxton, Gurney, 
and Fry families are, all but one, an excep- 
tion to this rule, being set southwards, 
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They occupy a central position close under 
the north wall. Taking them in order 
from west to east, I copied the inscriptions 
as follows :— 
1. Samuel Gurney, died 1856, aged 69. 

Elizabeth Gurney, died 1855, aged 70. 
2. Joseph Fry, died 1861, aged 84. 

ee ie wife of Joseph Fry, died 1845, aged 


3. Elizabeth Fry, died 1844, aged 65. 

Gurney Reynolds, died 1844, aged 12. 

4, Elizabeth Reynolds, died 1830, aged 4 months. 
5. Elizabeth Fry, died 1815, aged 4+. 

6. Susannah Buxton, died 1811, aged 7 months. 
7. Lucy Fry, died 1869, aged 46. 

The last (No. 7) faces eastward. 

The oldest stone in the enclosure is that 
of Mr. Wm. Mead, the donor of the ground. 
It stands in a central position, close beside 
the path, and is the only memorial not of a 
uniform type, being taller and containing 
more particulars than the others. It is 
thus inscribed verb. et lit. :— 

Here Lyeth y*® Body 
of MEAD 
who depart® 
this Life the 34 day 
of April ANNo D™ 
1713, in 86" year 
of His Age 
And also SakAH MEAD 
died the 9 of June 1714 
in her [sic] 71*, Year of her Age. 
JoHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The Friends’ Burial-Ground attached to 
Drapers’ Almshouses near Margate, founded 
by Michael Yoakley in 1708, has been used 
for interments since 1769. There are only 
seven memorial stones in the burial area, 
and they are flat on the ground. The 
following is a list of them, with their sizes 
in inches :— 

Christiana Ivens | died | 1 month 24 | 1857 | 
Aged 72.—16 by 24in. 

elen Lucy Knight | aged 17 y™ | died | 3" of 
8 mo. 1867.—22 by 30 in. 

Thomas Marten | died | 26" of 1: mo. 1869 | in 
his 21** year.—22 by 33in. 

Frederick James Knight | died | 12 of 1** month 
1870 | aged 19 years.—22 by 30 in. 

Edward Marsh | died 20% of 1 mont 1884 | aged 
72 years.—24 by 33 in. 

ay Sholl | died 10% day of 5t* month | 1884 | 
aged 77 years.—24 by 33in. : 

Ellen Marsh | died | the 20 day of 11 month 
1887 | aged 76 years.—24 by 33 in. 

W. J. MERCER. 


* This refers to ‘“‘ Mrs. Newgate Fry,” as she was 
affectionately called by Hannah More. She died at 
Ramsgate, 12 Oct., 1845. 

t Mrs. Fry’s “little Betsey,” who died 23 Nov. 


Mr. Harry Hems’s notes on the memorial 
stones in the Quakers’ Cemetery, Exeter, 
throw new and interesting light on the 
question of Nonconformist burial-grounds, 
but I am not quite satisfied that they upset 
my statement that the Society of Friends 
did not allow memorial stones until 1851. 
My information was taken from the manu- 
script minute-book of the Dover Preparative 
Meeting of the Society of Friends, which 
covers a period from 1818 to 1867; and the 
document from which I quoted was the 
following report :— 

: To the Monthly Meeting. 

We your Committee appointed to consider the 
best mode of carrying into effect the minute of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1850, on the subject of grave- 
stones, would suggest that parties applying to the 
Monthly Meeting sieved to place on the graves 
of their deceased Friends a plain flat Yorkshire or 
Portland stone, laid horizontally, and measuring 
3ft. in length, by 2ft. in breadth’ and 3 inches in 
thickness, on which may be inscribed the name and 
age of the individual interred, with the date of 
decease, the said stone to be laid, for uniformity 
on the centre of the grave, and nearly on a leve 
with the surface of the ground. Your Committee 
would recommend that no departure from this 
regulation, nor anything whatever of a distinctive 
character between one grave and another, be in 
any instance allowed by the Monthly Meeting, and 
that in all cases the expenses connected with the 

rocuring and laying down such stones be defrayed 
e the parties applying for them. 

Dover, 8, 9 mo., 1851. On behalf of the Com- 
mittee. JAMES PoULTER. 

On the report is written this note :— 

4th minute of Monthly Meeting held at Dover 

10th of 9th month, 1851. 

The Committee appointed to consider of the best 
mode of carrying out the minute of the Yearly 
Meeting of 1850, on the subject of gravestones, 
brought in the following report, to which the 
Meeting agrees, and directs that a copy of the 
minute and report be sent to each Preparative 
Meeting, and that the same be strictly observed in 
all cases. Wm. DreweEtt, Clerk. 
The foregoing is evidence that the Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends in 1850 
made an order respecting gravestones, 
and that the Monthly Meeting at Dover, 
September, 1851, received and adopted a 
report making provision for the use of grave- 
stones. It is also a fact that, although 
there had been a Friends’ burial-place 
under the Town Wall at Dover from the 
seventeenth century to the nineteenth, 
there were no gravestones there; nor were 
there any in the Friends’ burial-ground 
attached to their Meeting-House in Queen 
Street, built in 1802, until after the date 
of the above report, and the stones which 
are there now are in accordance with that 


1815. 


report. 
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With regard to the Exeter memorial 
stones, I would make two observations. 
(1) The Quakers at Exeter may have acted 
irregularly. Some such irregular practices 
must have existed, to meet which the order 
of the General Yearly Meeting of 1850 was 
made. (2) The stones at Exeter might have 
been erected at a much later date than the 
year inscribed upon them. I know that 
to be the case with regard to several me- 
morial stones of the date of the seventeenth 
century now existing in the General Baptists’ 
burial-ground at Dover. 

J. BAvINGTON JONEs. 


In an out-of-the-way corner in Hull there 
is a little-known Quaker burial-ground. 
When I saw it, forty years ago, it contained, 
I think, three gravestones. One was in- 
scribed :— 


Here lyeth the body of Eliz* the wife of Ant? 
Wells of Kingston vpon Hull mercht who departed 
this life the 28th day of the 6th month 1676. 


The others were dated 1841-51. 
W. C. B. 


The following passage from chap. evi: 
of George Borrow’s ‘Wild Wales’ (1862) 
corroborates facts already brought forward : 


“* Singularly enough, the people at the very first 
house at which I inquired about the Quakers’ Yard 
[near Merthyr Tydvil] were entrusted with the care 
of it. On my expressing a wish to see it a youn 
woman took down a key, and said that if I woul 
follow her she would show it me. e Quakers’ 
burying-place is situated on a little peninsula or 
tongue of land, having a brook on its eastern and 
northern sides, and on its western the Taf. It is a 
little oblong yard, with low walls, partly overhung 
with ivy. The entrance is a porch to the south. 
The Quakers are no friends to tombstones, and the 
only visible evidence that this was a place of burial 
was a single flagstone, with a half obliterated 
inscription which with some difficulty I deciphered, 
and was as follows :— 

To the Memory of Thomas Edmunds 
Who died April the ninth 1802 aged 60 
Years 
And of Mary Edmunds 

Who died January the fourth 1810 aged 70.” 
H. E. Crane. 
Berck Plage, France. 


Wotston (10 S. vii. 129; x. 95).—From 
my family memoranda I find that Christo- 
pher Woolston married Catherine, second 
daughter of Roger Prideaux by his (second) 
wife Catherine, daughter of William Ilbert 
of Bowringsleigh and his wife Bridget, third 
daughter of Sir William Courtenay of 
Powderham Castle, and sister of the first 
Viscount Courtenay. They had issue six 
sons and two daughters, namely, (1) 


Christopher, (2) Augustus, (3) Arthur, (4 
Thomas, (5) Richard, (6) Catherine, (7) 
Augusta, and (8) Alexander. Thomas and 
Richard were married, but I do not know 
the names of their wives. Although the 
— of the surname slightly differs from 
that employed by G. F. R. B. and Mr. 
JoHun B. WaAINEWRIGHT, I am disposed to 
think that Christopher, the husband of 
Catherine Prideaux, may have been a 
brother or near relation of John Wolston of 
Tornewton House, and I should be glad to 
be favoured with further particulars about 
the family. According to my notes, Chris- 
topher Woolston died in 1832, and his wife 
Catherine, who was born on 10 June, 1762, 
died in 1840, and was buried at Torbryan. 
Her father, Roger Prideaux, was a younger 
brother of my great-great-grandfather. e 
was born at Kingswear, 8 Oct., 1722, and 
died at Kingsbridge in January, 1798. 
His wife, Catherine Ilbert, was born 12 Feb., 
1737/8, and her marriage licence was dated 
31 March, 1759. . F. PrmeEavx. 


ComTE p’AnTRAIGUES (10 S. x. 67).— 
This ambitious politician was born in 1755. 
His ‘Mémoires sur les Etats généraux’ 
(1788) was one of the first sparks of the 
Revolution. A year later, as a deputy, he 
changed his views, upholding hereditary 
privilege and the king’s veto. After 1790 
he was diplomatically engaged in St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Dresden. He acquired 
great influence with Canning, and was 
murdered, with his wife, 22 July, 1812, by 
an Italian servant at Barnes. For further 
details see ‘Un Agent secret’ (L. Pingaud, 
1893). BERNARD Lorp M. QUILLIN. 


There is a column and a half regarding 
this nobleman in Robinet’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
historique et biographique de la Révolution 
et de l’Empire.’ . R. FrrzGERa.p. 


For the career of Emmanuel Louis Henri 
de Launay, Comte d’Antraigues, see 
‘Nouvelle Biographie générale,’ ii. 866; 
‘Biographie moderne,’ i. 52; and (under 
‘ Entraigues ’) ‘ Biographie universelle,’ xiii. 
169. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


An account of his murder will be found 
in ‘The Environs of London,’ by James 
Thorne, F.S.A., 1876, Part I. pp. 27-8. 

J. HotpEn MacMicHaEL. 

[R. B., Cox. Purprs, Mr. R. Prerpornt, and 
Lapy RvssE also thanked for replies. ] 


PROVERB ON BEATING (10 8. ix. 170, 298 ; 
x. 15).—In an epigram attributed to Zeve- 
cotius by Nicolas Mercier, ‘ De Conscribendo 
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Epigrammate,’ p. 166, a different turn is 
given to this proverb, a woman i 
omitted from the list of things that are the 
better for a beating, and a bell and a 
sluggard added to it :— 
Nux, asinus, campana, piger, si verbera cessent, 
cubat, illa silet, hic stat, & 

ux, asinus, campana, piger, si verbera n 

Hio studet, sonst. it, & cadit’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


“ScaramoucnH ” (10 S. x. 86).—If 
Kress had taken the precaution to in- 
vestigate the history of the Italian scara- 
muccia I am quite sure he would not have 
ventured to identify the Italian word, 
together with its English equivalent “ scara- 
mouch,” with a Church Slavonic word for 
buffoon, existing in the eleventh century. 
It would have been well if he had gone to 
such an obvious source of information as 
Florio’s Italian dictionary. He would have 
found in Florio (ed. 1688) the following 
information :— 

** Scaramuccia, Scaramugia, Scaramuzza, a skir- 
mish, a fight; also the name of a jester or a fool in 


Italian comedies.” 
* Scaramucciare......to skirmish, or, to play the 
Scaramuccio or fool on the stage.” 
From this it will be evident that the It. 
scaramuccia meant first a skirmish, and 
secondly the name of a jester; and that, 
consequently, it is impossible to connect 
a word meaning in Italian primarily a 
“skirmish ” with a Church Slavonic word of 
the eleventh century meaning a ‘‘ buffoon.” 
There is no doubt that scaramuccia is 
the source of the French word escarmouche, 
which is rendered ‘‘ skirmish ’” by Cotgrave. 
Much interesting information about the 
word “‘scaramouch” and its connexion 
with Italian comedy may be found in the 
‘Stanford Dictionary.’ Harlequins and 
scaramouches are very frequently men- 
tioned together. It is probable that It. 
scaramuccia is of German origin. Etymo- 
logists generally connect the word with Old 
High German skirmen, to fence (whence O.F. 
escrimir). Of course the -uccia is the com- 
mon Italian suffix. A. L. MayHew. 


_ Dr. Kress (or his authority Prof. Skeat) 
is in error in stating that Scaramuccio was 
the proper name of the Italian comedian— 
he was something better than a mere buffoon 
—who died in 1694. The proper name of 
this player was Tiberio Fiorelli. He was 
familiarly known as Scaramuccio from the 
stock character he impersonated. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Dublin. 


THe Oxtp Omnisuses (10 8S. x. 86).— 
The value of Mr. R. H. THorNTON’s note is 
lessened by the incorrect use of the term 
‘“‘knifeboard”’ for the front seats by the 
driver. I remember the thirteenth seat 
inside, facing the door, but I do not think 
it was found in all omnibuses; it certainly 
remained in some after it was abolished in 
others. The two seats on each side of the 
driver continued with the original “ knife- 
board” on the roof, and a with its 
improved form, and were not superseded 
until “‘ garden seats’’ were introduced, 
and the staircase to these seats caused the 
doors to be abolished. Mr. THORNTON does 
not give any dates, but it would be useful 
to have these for the various changes. I am 
sorry that I cannot supply them. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


Mr. THORNTON is in error in calling the 
box seats on each side of the driver the 
‘* knifeboard,’”? which was, of course, the 
back-to-back seat running along the centre 
of the roof. I have seen an illustration 
showing two or three men, overflows from 
the box seats, squatting on the curved roof. 
This practice may have suggested the later 
provision of the “ knifebo 


THE Dovusie-HEADED Eacte (10 S. ix. 
350).—Did not the two-headed eagle sym- 
bolize the union of the Eastern Roman 
Empire under Nicephorus, and the Western 
under Charlemagne? Not that it did not 
exist before as an imperial emblem, since 
it is said to be traceable to the great empires 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Valley, of 
Babylon and Assyria. Found on Hittite 
monuments of Cappadocia, it is thought 
to have passed by way of the Turkoman 

rovinces, by means of the Crusaders, to 

urope in the fourteenth century. If so, 
it could not have become the badge of the 
Easterlings, or merchants of the Hanseatic 
League, until that period. But the Hanse 
Association existed long before the four- 
teenth century, being known in the reign 
of Ethelred as the ‘‘ Emperor’s Men,” which 
would be somewhere between 840 and 877, 
in the reign of Charles I. (le Chauve). 

A stone carving of the double-headed 
eagle, one head of which had been restored, 
and which bore the date 1669 and initials 
E. (or L.)R.M., was presented about February, 
1892, by Mr. M. Pope, F.S.A., to the City 
Museum, where it may now be seen. This 
would appear almost certainly to represent 
the two eagles described by Pennant (1790, 
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p- 307) as being next to the waterside. 
Pennant, however, describes them as “‘ two 
eagles, with imperial crowns round their 
necks, placed on two columns.” Also there 
is an aquatint in the Crace Collection 
(British Museum), portf. vi. 292, of the old 
steelyard in Thames Street, as it appeared 
from the river front in 1798. Here again 
two eagles are represented, one each side 
of the water-gate.. This division of the in- 
separable may, however, have been of a 
merely conventional character. At all 
events, it is remarkable that in an account 
of the steelyard and the Hanseatic League 
in The Home Friend (‘ Ancient London’), 
No. xiii. p. 472, there is an illustration which 
certainly seems to represent what remains 
of the relic presented to the Corporation 
Museum by Mr. Pope, who, I think, was a 
famous Q.C. as well as antiquary. 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHakt. 


Information respecting this device will 
be found in Lane-Poole’s ‘Coins of the 
Urtuki Turkumans’ in ‘ Numismata Orien- 
talia’ (1878), p. 21. He there refers to 
coins of Atabegs of Sinjar, and rulers of 
Keyfa and Amid, on which it occurs, these 
coins being in the British Museum (‘ Cata- 
logue of Oriental Coins,’ vol. iii.). Their 
dates are circa 1190 and 1220. He states 
that the double-headed eagle was the 
armorial badge of the city of Amid, and also 
refers to the occurrence of the device at 
Euyuk and near Boghaz-Keui, mentioned in 
the article in Blackwood this year. See also 
Archeological Journal, vol. xvii. p. 145. 

It appears from W. B. Stevenson’s 
“Crusaders in the East,’ p. 266, that the 
ruler of Sinjar was with Saladin before Acre 
till November, 1190; and it may perhaps 
be suggested that coins of this ruler, or 
seals belonging to him or others, and bearing 
the device, were brought home by Crusaders, 
and introduced the two-headed eagle as an 
armorial bearing into Europe. L. W. H. 


ASTARTE may be interested in the follow- 
ing quotation from Comte d’Alviella’s ‘ Les 
Symboles’ in connexion with his query 
about the double-headed eagle :— 


““M. de Longpérier fait observer que si l’on 
ratique une section dans la tige de certaines 
ougéres, Pieris aquilina, on obtient une image 
assez exacte de l'aigle 4 deux tétes. Or, la fougére 
se nomme en grec Pteris, comme la province ou se 
rencontrent les bas-reliefs d’Euiuk. Le savant 
soneongee se demandait si ce ne serait pas cette 
similitude qui aurait fait choisir l’aigle 4 deux 


tétes comme symbole de la Ptérie. ais on sait 


aujourd’hui que les bas-reliefs en question sont fort 
antérieurs 4 l’entrée en scéne des Grecs dans cette 


partie du monde, et il est probable que les Grecs 
avaient nommé la fougére avant de connaitre la 
Ptérie.” 

The curious figure here described as a 
‘* double-headed eagle ’’ was, when I was a 
child, called “‘ King Charles in the oak,” for 
neither the pattern in the root section of 
this fern, nor the significance of its name, 
Pteris aquilina (two-winged eagle), had been 
recognized. T. S. M. 


RusHuicuHts (10 8. x. 27, 76, 93, 135).— 
It may be of interest to note that rushlights 
were on sale and in use, to my knowledge, in 
Bedfordshire at a very much later date than 
1845 (ante, p. 93). They were in use cer- 
tainly thirty years later than that, and I 
believe even more recently still. 'They were 
made at St. Albans, and an inquiry ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Joseph Wiles & Sons, 
tallow chandlers of St. Albans, would be 
likely to result in definite information as to 
the latest date up to which they were made. 

A. H. ANDERSON. 


THE SwEDISH CHURCH, PRINCE’S SQUARE, 
St. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-East (10 8. ix. 369, 
416; x. 97).—Mr. Hartanp-OXLEY says 
that he has been unable to find any separate 
history of this church. In the ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ of the late pastor, Johannes 
Palmer, who retired in 1903, some account 
is given of the Swedish Church and con- 
gregation in London, and reference is made 
to ‘ Notes’ concerning the same by G. W. 
Carlson, an earlier minister, published at 
Stockholm in 1852. Both accounts are in 
Swedish, and therefore not readily accessible. 
We learn that privilege to establish a Swedish 
Church, according to the Lutheran faith, 
was first obtained as early as 1673; but, 
the Swedes not being numerous enough at 
the time, the privilege was acted upon by 
the German Lutherans, with whom, for a 
while, such Swedes as understood the 
German language worshipped. They joined 
with the Danes, however, when the latter 
built their church in Wellclose Square, 
about 1696. Some years later, ill-feeling, 
threatening war, having arisen between 
the two nations, the Swedes withdrew from 
church-fellowship. A private house in Rat- 
cliff Highway was rented until means were 
found for the erection of a church of their 
own in 1728. 

Of the Danes’ Church (which is not now 
standing) we find some account in the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons’s ‘Environs of London’ 
(1795). Its architect was Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, Statuary to Frederic, King of 
Denmark (and afterwards to Charles II. 
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and William III. of England), and father of 
Colley Cibber. There are fine engravings, 
both of the exterior and interior, in the 
Guildhall Library (‘Plans and Prints of 
Southwark, &c.,’ Shadwell section). It is 
described as “a small, ordinary church ”’ 
in Palmer’s ‘ Reminiscences’; but the 
engravings show it to have been a some- 
what imposing building, sumptuous in its 
interior arrangements. 
GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 
2, Mount Pleasant, Belfast. 


St. ANDREW’s Cross (10 S. viii. 507; ix. 
32, 114; x. 91, 135)—The body of St. 
Andrew is said to have reposed in the 
crypt of his cathedral at Amalfi, in Southern 
Italy, since the thirteenth century. The 
head, however, with those of SS. Peter and 
Paul, lies under the high altar of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. During the pontificate of Pius IT. 
(Asneas Sylvius Piccolomini), 1458-64, the 
head of St. Andrew was brought to Rome. 
It had been worshipped for centuries at 
Patras; but when the Turks invaded the 
Morea, the Despot fled with the precious 
relic to Ancona. It was then conveyed 
for safety to the strong fortress of Narni; 
and, when Piccinino’s forces were dispersed, 
was brought in stately procession to the 
Eternal City. It was intended that the 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul should go forth 
to meet that of their brother Apostle ; 
but they could not be moved, owing to the 
vast mass of gold and iron which enshrined 
and protected them. The Pope, his Car- 
dinals, and the whole population of Rome 
thronged forth to the Meadows near the 
Milvian Bridge. The relic rested that day 
on the altar of 8S. Maria del Popolo, and was 
then conveyed through the rejoicing city 
to St. Peter’s. Leaving Rome by the Porta 
del Popolo on the left, you see the round 
church of St. Andrew; and a little further 


on the right the chapel in honour of St. | P 


Andrew’s head, where Pius II. met the 
procession bearing the relic. 
See Dean Milman’s ‘History of Latin 
Christianity ’ (1864), ix. 87. 
A. R. 


Sturrep CHINE (10 S. x. 30, 78).—This 
delicacy is always largely in vogue during 
Wake Week here. Our church is dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, and Trinity Week 
and Wake Week are synonymous. In 
nearly every house one enters during the 
time specified a stuffed chine in cut is stand- 
ing on the sideboard, ready for the imme- 
diate use of any callers or visitors. It is 
usually accompanied by a currant pudding 


made with thin layers of bread and fruit, 

with the usual accompaniment of eggs, 

milk, sugar, suet, peel, &c. This is known 

as Wake Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Maps (10 S. x. 8, 77).—We have no con- 
temporary maps illustrating Strabo and 
Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemeus), and they 
have only come down to us through copies 
made by Greek monks between 600 and 900 
A.D., by Arabs in the Islamic Renascence, 
by Latin monks and pilgrims, by Venetian 
and Catalan sailors, and by Flemish or 
German geographers. Sir Harry Johnston 
in ‘The Nile Quest,’ 1903, gives a repro- 
duction of the course of the Nile according 
to Ptolemy, “from the oldest version of 
Ptolemy’s map in existence, about 930 .D., 
preserved in Mount Athos Monastery.” 
I do not know whether a facsimile of the 
whole of this map has been published ; 
but information as to this, and on the sub- 
ject generally, might be obtained from the 
Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1, Savile Row, W. A photographic repro- 
duction of a Greek MS. of Ptolemy’s ‘ Geo- 
graphy’ of about 1200-1210 a.p. was 
published at Paris in 1867 (see Quaritch’s 
Catalogue, May, 1899). Many editions of 
this work have been printed in Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French; but, curiously, it 
does not appear to have ever been trans- 
lated into English. These contain copies 
of the maps, with in some cases modifications 
due to later discoveries. 

Reconstructed reproductions of the maps 
of Homer, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, and 
other classical geographers have been fre- 
quently published, as, for instance, in Keith 
Johnston’s ‘ Classical Atlas,’ and I can give 
a number of references to these, if desired. 
In the Imperial Library of Vienna is still 
reserved a fine specimen of a painted 
itinerary of 230 A.p., known as the Peutinger 
Table (see ‘ History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery’ in “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia,” i. 1830, p. 155). A facsimile of 
an interesting conception of the world by a 
Christian monk known as “ Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes,”’ of about the year 530, is given in 
his ‘Topographia Christiana,’ translated 
and edited by J. W. McCrindle, and pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society in 1897. As 
to early medieval maps, see C. Raymond 
Beazley’s ‘Dawn of Modern Geography,’ 
3 vols., 1897-1906, in which facsimiles of 
several are given. 

But for the earliest map of all, as for the 


beginnings of so much else, we must go to 
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Egypt. Prof. G. Maspero in ‘ The Struggle 
of the Nations,’ 1896, p. 367, reproduces a 
fragment of a map of the gold-mines of 
Nubia, of about the time of Seti IZ., a king 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty, who reigned 
about 1214-1209 3.c., according to Prof. 
Petrie. This map is on papyrus, and 
Maspero describes it as the oldest map in 
the world. It is reproduced from Chabas, 
‘Les Inscriptions des Mines d’Or,’ plate ii. 
Perhaps some, however, would give the 
palm for antiquity to the Chaldean map 
of the world, of which Maspero gives a 
reproduction (‘The Dawn of Civilization,’ 
1894, p. 775) from Zeitschrift fiir Assyrio- 
logie, iv. 369. 
Frepk. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S8. 


Hove (10 8S. ix. 450; x. 14, 111).—The 
true pronunciation of this name is an im- 
portant factor in determining its meaning. 
Nowadays Hove” rimes with cove”’ ; 
but thirty or forty years ago old people in 
Brighton, of which town [ am a native, 
pronounced the word in rime with ‘‘ move ” 
and “prove.” In the sixteenth-century 
drawing depicting the burning of Brighthelm- 
stone by the French, in is Cotton MS. 
Augustus I. i. 18, we find ‘‘ Hoove Churche ” 
written: cf. the reproduction of this draw- 
ing which illustrates Dr. James Gairdner’s 
paper in R. Hist. Soc. Trans., Third Series, 
vol. i., 1907 (frontispiece). ‘*‘ Hoove,” then, 
postulates an A.-S. Aéf, and that means a 
palace, a dwelling, a house. 

A. ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Hornsey: HIGHGATE AND ARABELLA 
Stuart (10 8S. x. 46, 93).—In Lloyd’s 
‘ History of Highgate’ (referred to in Mr. 
MAaRRIOTT’sS note) it is stated that Arundel 
House stood on the site now occupied by 
Channing House, Bletchworth House, and 
intervening houses, on ‘‘ The Bank” on 
Highgate Hill. The last remaining wing 
of the house was, says Lloyd, pulled down 
in 1825. A modern house bearing the name 
Arundel House now occupies part of this 
site, and is next door to Bletchworth House. 
Lloyd gives a picture of part of the old 
Arundel House, from which, I presume, 
the view on the post cards Mr. Marriott 
speaks of was copied ; but these, I am told, 
are at present out of print, and I have not 
been able to obtain one in the neighbourhood. 

‘Lloyd shows clearly (as Mr. Marriott 
says) that it was in Sir William Bond’s 
house that Arabella Stuart stayed, and Mr. 
MARRIOTT now proves that our historian 
was mistaken in supposing this to have 


been Arundel House. But why will not. 
Mr. Marriott give the reasons for his con- 
jecture as to the site of the latter, and so 
help (as possibly he might do) in its iden- 
tification ? Cc. C. B. 


** ABRACADABRA ”’ (10 S. ix. 467; x. 35, 
54).—The new ‘ Thesaurus Lingue Latinz ” 
contents itself with quoting the origin for 
this word suggested by Buecheler: “ Ficta 
videtur tinnula interpolatione abecedari.” 

Another derivation, offered by the late 
Dr. C. W. King, will be found in ‘The 
Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words 
and Phrases,’ edited by Dr. C. A. M. Fennell. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Bad Wildungen. 

It may not be irrelevant to quote the 
well-known lines in Prior’s ‘Solomon,’ 
ii. 356-63 :— 


Another nymph, amongst the many fair 

That made my softer hours their solemn care, 
Before the rest affected still to stand, 

And watched my eye, preventing my command. 
Abra—she so was called—did soonest haste 

To grace my presence; Abra went the last : 
Abra was ready ere I called her name ; 

And, though I called another, Abra came, 

In Exodus ii. 5 the Septuagint has rv 
GBpav for “her maid” (A.V.) or “her 
handmaid ”’ (R.V.). 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


THe Prorector’s Heap,” INN (10° 
8. x. 30).—Intelligent Puritan New England, 
from its beginnings republican to the core, 
on let us say, in many a green lane 
and sombre manor house throughout Puritan 
Old England, must have had in town and 
country numerous eating and drinking 
houses familiarly commemorating, as it 
were, its profound esteem and hearty affec- 
tion for the immortal Cromwell. The best- 
known tavern recalling his name was “ The 
O. Cromwell Head Inn,”’ which stood on 
School Street in Boston from 1705 to 1800. 
Cherished by the collector, a rare morsel of 
early American copperplate printing is the 
Paul Revere engraved bill-head, executed 
before the Revolution, for the proprietor 
of the inn, Joseph Brackett, who was proud 
of having had as his guests George Wash- 
ington in 1756 and the Marquis Chastellux 
in 1782. A facsimile of this rarity appears 
in Goss’s ‘ Paul Revere,’ with hand-coloured 

lates, 2 vols., royal 8vo, Boston, 1891. 
ee, too, Drake’s ‘Boston Taverns,’ also 
his ‘Old Landmarks of Boston.’ The 
Whig of the period would quench his thirst 
here, but not the Tory, the latter, usually, in 
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atriotic ‘“‘old-country” touch with the 
yal Governor of the Province. Says 
Drake, the clearest of local Boston anti- 
quaries (and their number is legion): “ The 
sign of this hostelry was the effigy of the 
Lord Protector Cromwell, and, it is said, 
hung so low that all who passed were com- 
pelled to make an involuntary reverence.” 
The continuing New England admiration 
for Oliver Cromwell as a statesman of the 
front rank was not lost on Thomas Carlyle, 
for, in order that his unmatched collection 
of Cromwell printings should not come under 
the auctioneer’s baton, or any of its volumes 
get scattered, he, long before his death, 
presented the whole to Harvard University, 
accompanied by a curious epistle, pathetic- 
ally humble indeed, printed entire, I fancy, 
in one of the back volumes of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s Proceedings. 


J. G. CuPPLes. 
Brookline, Mass. 


DEVILLE (10 S. ix. 450; x. 91).—I have 
a dim recollection of reading or hearing 
about a man named Deville who earned a 
certain reputation as a lecturer or demon- 
strator in connexion with phrenology some- 
where in the forties of last century. In that 
reminiscence I am helped by Robert (other- 
wise Satan”) Montgomery, who in one 
of his satires, ‘The Age Reviewed,’ girds at 
Gall and Spurzheim in some slashing lines. 
He pictures Gall as scratching his pate in 
bed and feeling some outward lumps, which 
he assumed to be organs of his inward brain, 
and resolved to have some plaster heads 
to show them plainly. Then 
Spread the mapp’d out skulls thro’ Scotia’s towns, 
And Glasgow sawnies bump’d their dirty crowns ; 
Then foggy Spurzheim croak’d in bungling tomes, 
Till gaping Scotland hugg’d her crack-brain’d 

momes: 
Last Combe, the printing gobbernowl for all, 
In half a aaant pages grubb’d for Gall ; 
And found a deputy in smug Deville, 
With enwash'd hands to fumble and to feel. 
RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“THe Cross” Sian: ‘Hor Cross 
Buns” (10 S. ix. 345, 436).—The custom 
of marking with a cross was not confined 
to articles of food, such as buns, &c., but was 
also in some instances extended to drink, 
e.g. beer. 

My father, when a surveying officer of 
Inland Revenue stationed at Wednesbury, 
had in his station an operative brewer who 
carried out this custom. When I saw my 
father recently, I inquired as to this man ; 
but my father was unable to give precise 


details of the practice. He believed, how- 
ever, that it was somewhat as follows. 

Barm was added to the wort while running 
into the fermenting vessel. Fermentation 
would begin in the course of a short time 
after the vessel was filled, a slight creamy 
“head”? then making its appearance. The 
brewer thereupon ladled out a teacupful 
of the wort and spilt it on the floor, after 
which he marked a large cross on the yeasty 
“head ” of wort. 

It is, I believe, more than a dozen years 
since this brewer was transferred from my 
father’s station to one adjoining, but in the 
eight or nine years previous to this transfer 
I frequently heard my father speak about 
this custom, as he was frequently annoyed 
because the brewer grumbled at him for 
disturbing his cross when sampling the wort 
to ascertain the specific gravity. 

The old brewer, I believe, could give no 
reason for this practice of his, though he was 
asked for one more than once. 

I have never heard of any other brewer 
following the same custom, nor of any good 
explanation being given, though it is pro- 
bably a survival from the days of the old 
monkish brewers. E. Ganpy. 

Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 


The ordinary cross on a bun is X or +, 
depending on the way the bun is held and 
looked at; but it could not be so when the 
mark was +. The second I mentioned had 
a double shaft and double crosspiece, and 
was made, I should say, by an instrument 
of tin or iron, the four pieces joined together, 
perhaps, by solder. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


DeatTH AFTER Lyrne (10 S. x. 109).— 
The town, as stated in the editorial note, is 
Devizes. The date of the occurrence is 
1753, when Ruth Pierce of Potterne, a 
neighbouring village, was accused in the 
market of not having paid her share of the 
cost of a sack of wheat. She wished she 
might drop down dead if she had not, and 
thereupon fell dead with the money con- 
cealed in her hand. CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


PavLiTIAN LANGUAGE (10 S. ix. 167).— 
L. L. K. has whetted my curiosity to know 
more of this tongue. Is it Armenian, Greek, 
or Bulgarian ? Can it by any chance throw 
any light on Romani? It is generally 
conceded that a confusion did at one time 
exist between the ’Araiyxavor, or Gypsies, 
and the ’A@iyyavo, a branch of the 
Paulicians. ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 
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Wivow Mavrice, Printer (108. x. 67).— 
** Widow ”’ affixed to traders’ names in con- 
nexion with various vocations appears in 
the Sheffield ‘ Directory ’ dated 1787, which 
has 

* Allen, Widow, lantern light & comb maker, 
Croft.” 

** Beet, Widow, & Sons, cutlers, Broad-lane.” 
**Cosins, Widow, vigo button maker, Park.” 
“Cross, Widow, cut glass manufacturer, Far- 


me Ludlam, Widow, & Sons, cutlers, Burgess- 
street.” 
“Ward, Widow, scissorsmith & victualler, Bur- 
gess-street.” 
Henry JOHN BEARDSHAW. 
27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. : 


“Pink Saucer” (108. ix. 486; x. 78). 
In the early sixties, before the Civil War, 
we used to send thousands of pink saucers 
to America. I always understood they were 
used for dyeing purposes, and sent in this 
form to evade a duty. They were supplied 
by Reeves & Sons, Cheapside. 

A. Masson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Ben Jonson’s NAME: ITS SPELLING 
(10 S. ix. 329, 431; x. 38).—In ‘ William 
Allingham: a Diary’ (London, 1907) I find 
(p. 252) Carlyle quoted as having said 
(6 Sept., 1876): ‘* Ben is sensible and able— 
rather prosaic.” Again :— 

‘*Ben Jonson had quite recognisably an Annan- 
dale face. His father was an Annandale man, who 
spelt his name Johnson. He moved to Carlisle, 
where Ben was born.” 


There is a Ben Jonson’s Road, Stepney, 
branching off the Burdett Road. I cannot 
trace any connexion between the poet and 
the place, yet I suspect there must be some. 
If * ssa is not, perhaps some reader will 
explain how the road came to be so desig- 
nated. M. L. R. Breswar. 


EVERGLADE”’: ITs DERIVATION (10 S. 
x. 105).—It appears simpler to compare this 
word with the place-names Everleigh and 
Eversley, of which the first half (not “‘ pre- 
fix’) is well known to represent the A.-S. 
eofor, wild boar, cognate with 


ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY AT Mian (10 S. 
ix. 188).—The title of Christopher Giarda’s 
work was wrongly given. It should be 
* Liberalium disciplinarum icones [not comes, 
which makes no sense] symbolice Biblio- 
thece Alexandrine.’ The Bibliotheca Alex- 


andrina was not the Ambrosian Library, | sh 


but the library of a college of the order to 
which Giarda belonged, the ‘“‘ Congregatio 
Cler. Reg. 8. Pauli.” This can be seen b 
looking at Giarda’s treatise and at the history 
of the Ambrosian Library that precedes it 
in Greevius’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
Bad Wildungen. 


Anonymous Works (10 8S. x. 28, 73).— 
Was ‘Marriage Rites’ published anony- 
mously ?. My copy, dated 1822, has on the 
title-page Lady Augusta Hamilton.’ 
The preface is signed ‘“‘ A. H., Charenton, 
1822,” and this would appear, therefore, 
to be the first edition. Perhaps the author- 
ship was dropped from the title-page of the 
1824 edition mentioned by F. G. H. The 
copy in my possession has on the title-page 
the signature ‘‘ Augus* B. Hamilton,’” 
probably a relative of the author. 

FrEepDK. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S. 


CLERGY IN Wics (10 S. viii. 149, 214; 
ix. 497; x. 16, 78).—It would be more 
correct to say ‘episcopal wigs,” as in 
former times nearly all the clergy wore wigs. 
The Bishops’ wigs were in the form of a 
horseshoe, and Archbishop Sumner, when 
Bishop of Chester, wore one when he con- 
firmed me in 1847. It was about that time. 
sometimes worn, and as often laid aside. 

JouHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Archbishop Sumner, weari a wig, 
confirmed me in April, 1856, in Canterbury 
Cathedral. He was staying at the Deanery, 
where I saw him without it. The same 
afternoon I saw him in it again, in his. 


carriage. W. K. W. Cuary. 


MAKING BUTTONS ”’=FIDGETING (10 S. 


VIVANDIERES (10 S. ix. 171, 313, 418).— 
An interesting little article on ‘Women 
Soldiers of the French Army’ appeared 
in No. 31 of Cassell’s New Penny Magazine, 
dated 27 May, 1899 (vol. iii. p. 268). 

McMurray. 

(Several correspondents have sent us references 
to the “‘ vivandiére” in fiction, especially in Ouida’s. 
novel ‘Under Two Flags’; but these are not to 
the —_ as a reference to the original query will 
ow.] 


| | 4 
| 
| : 
ix. 467; x. 13).—This strange expression for 
sudden apprehension or misgiving, as well 
as for “ fidgeting,’ occurs in Super- 
erogation,’ 1593 (Gabriel Harvey’s ‘ Works,” 
ii, 238): ‘‘ Thy witt already maketh but- 
tons.” J. Ho~tpen MacMicHaet. 


wv t 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. — (Vol. VIII.) 
Reserve—Ribaldously. Edited by W. A. Craigie. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tuts double section contains no fewer than 2,763 
entries of words or combinations of words. The 
number of quotations is 15,983, as compared with 
1,835 in ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ its nearest rival 
in the matter of fullness. . Latin and Romance 
words form, as might be expected, the bulk of the 
section, words in re—and retro—being numerous. 
Words beginning with rh (separately prepared by 
Mr. C. T. Onions) are mostly of Greek origin, and 
wlassical influence, prevalent in the sixteenth 
century, has, it is stated, affected the spelling of 
“rime,” preserved in our columns, though generally 
‘the modern press has rhyme.” 

After a careful study of the pages before us, 
which begin rather oddly in the middle of an 
article, we are able to congratulate Dr. Craigie 
heartily on the results of his labours. We have 
been struck many times by the skilful analysis of 
shades of meaning in words apparently simple; 
here are, for instance, admirably thorough articles 
on ‘ Reserve’ (verb), ‘ Resign,’ ‘Resolve’ (verb), 
‘Rest’ (verb and noun), and ‘ Retire.’ 

In the matter of quotations this section is very 
satisfactory — more so, we think, than others 
recently issued. That they are numerous and show 
a wonderful range is now taken for granted by all 
students of the ‘ Dictionary’; but on this occasion 
they are, for the most part, interesting in them- 
selves, and representative of the best English 
thought and wage 3 Such additions as we offer 
are not, we think, of much importance, though we 
— that they are preferable to the vague 
audatior of the average reviewer, who does not 
descend to details. Two main principles guide us, 
as we have explained before, in the suggestion of 
new quotations. We think it wise that the 
authority for a word should, where possible, be 
derived, not from journalism, but from an author of 
good standing; and, furthermore, that poets as 
well as prose writers should be represented, for it 
is the poet who, as Horace says, gives a word a new 
setting and a new reputation, so that some vocables 
which have generally kept low company are raised 
toa good standing, or, accused of being prosy, can 
boast of some of the starlike quality which the 
magic of poetry gives to language. 

ing in touch with modern science, we also make 
a few suggestions in that line, but our technical 
writers, inventors, chemists, botanists, &c., can 
seldom be the pride of the lexicographer. They 
disregard the feelings of the learned, and invent 
strange verbs and hybrid forms with degraded 
facility. We should not ourselves admit as English 
at all such words as ‘‘ reservoired” and the verb to 
“résumé,” which are included here. 

Various words derived from L. residér and residére 
respectively are well distinguished. ‘‘Reside”= 
residence is used only by Brathwait in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘‘Resiance,” “resiancy,” and 
“resiant” are all obsolete. A better modern 
quotation for “resignation” (acquiescence) than 
that given is ‘‘I must in silent resignation leave all 
of you,” Ruskin, ‘Realistic Schools of Painting’ 
No. I. 20 (1883). In our steps “ we automatically 


adjust the muscular resistance needful for each 
occasion,” writes Nisbet in ‘The Insanity of 
Genius’ (1891), a quotation which may add to the 
scientific completeness of the article on the word 
italicized. Literary ‘‘resources” are commonly 
talked of by the modern reviewer. ere is one 
quotation of this kind from Green’s ‘ Short His- 
tory.’ Froude’s essay on the book of Job in his 
‘Short Studies’ (1853) supplies another, for on p. 3 
he refers to “all the resources of modern scholar- 
ship.” ‘* Respect” fang be a long and very careful 
article. A passage from belles-lettres for its use as 
‘deferential regard or esteem” is lacking in the 
nineteeth century. r—— one is not needed, still 
we please ourselves by recalling that Uncle Joseph’s 
lecture on ‘ ‘Education: its Aims, Objects, Pur- 
poses, and Desirability,’ gained him the respect of 
the shallow-minded,” as we learn from p. 3 of 
Stevenson’s extravaganza ‘The Wrong Box.’ There 
is, we think, a scientific use of “response,” 
shown in the title of a recent book by J. C. Bose, 
‘Response in the Living and Non-Living.’ The 
actor's use of ‘“‘resting” for unemployed might 
have been noticed. ‘ Restive” is at first sight a 
curious word. Of animals it now generally means 
inclined to move, unable to stand still, a sense it 
has apparently acquired from the meanings “re- 
fusing to go forward; stubbornly standing still.” 
**Restorationism ” is an odd word, and indicates 
the “doctrine that all men will ultimately be re- 
stored to a state of happiness in the future life.” 

Under ‘“restrain”=keep back from something 
desired, we should quote from Dryden’s Prologue 
to ‘Troilus and Cressida’ the following pungent 
couplet :— 


These oafs should be restrained, during their lives, 
From pen and ink, as madmen are from knives. 


For “resurrection ” (at the Last Day) in nineteenth- 
century usage we find two theological quotations 
only. Froude, dealing with a celebrated text in 
the book of Job, says in his essay in ‘ Short Studies’ 
quoted above: “If there is any doctrine of a resur- 
rection here, it is a resurrection precisely not of 
the body, but of the spirit.” “Resurrection man” 
and ‘resurrectionary” are both quoted from 
Dickens; and the literary ‘“resurrectionist” ‘in 
the grave-yards of deceased books,” as Whipple, 
the American essayist, puts it in the quotation 
from his ‘Essays and Reviews,’ is not forgotten. 
No poetical quotation is given for ‘‘ reticence.” 
Tennyson has ‘‘such fine reserve and noble reti- 
cence” near the end of ‘Geraint and Enid.’ 
“*Reverential” was one of the many adjectives 
which adorned the vari-coloured style of our late 
editor, e.g., “a not very brilliant nor reverential 
parody | Othello’s speech in farewell to his occu- 
pation,” J. Knight, ‘David Garrick,’ p. 109. From 
the same book might have been easily procured an 
example of a “revival” of a play, which is only 
noted from journalism, ¢.g., chap. vii. p. 110, ‘‘On 
the revival of ‘King Henry V.,’ given for the first 
time at Drury Lane, Garrick contented himself 
with the part of Prologue and Chorus.” ‘ Reve- 
rent” and “ reverently” were favourite words with 
Ruskin, eg., “The most reverently_acceptant 
account of those days,” ‘Pleasures of Faith,’ sec- 
tion 47. Tennyson has “ ore in that reverse of 
doom,” ‘In Memoriam,’ LXXII.; he has also in 
‘Will Waterproof,’ 1. 159, ‘I sit, my empty glass 
reversed,” and no poetical usage is quoted for these 
two words in the senses indicated. To ‘‘ review” 
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in the literary sense is first used, apparently, by 
Johnson in a letter to Mrs. Thrale of 12 Nov., 1781. 
**Reviewal” has, we think, gone out of fashion. 
“Reviewer” and ‘‘ reviewing” are illustrated b 
many excellent quotations, the latter ending wit 
the melancholy statement from 7'he Idler of Sep- 
tember, 1894, ‘‘ ‘ Reviewing’ work is too badly paid 
for any reasonable being to think of making it either 
an art or a business.” Fortunately, there are still a 
few people who regard the study of literature as 
something other than a means of making money. 
“‘Revolve”=ponder is classical in origin, as in 
Virgil, ‘ Aneid,’ ii. 101: ‘‘ Sed quid ego hee autem 
nequicquam ingrata revolvo.” Here to De Quincey 
and Arctic Kane in the nineteenth century we 
should add Tennyson’s “Sir Bedivere, revolving 
many memories,” in ‘Morte D’Arthur,’ 1. 27v. 
Darwin in his ‘ Climbing Plants,’ chap. v. p. 203 
f a Edition, 1906), supplies a quotation of 
authority for a use of “‘ revolving” which is hardly 
like any of those given: “ Their revolving move- 
ment is often accelerated or retarded in travelling 
to or from the light.” It would have been vm to 
add literary allusions to ‘‘ rheumatism”; still we 
have an excellent reference to ‘Adam Bede,’ 
chap. Xviii., ‘‘On wet Sundays, or whenever he 
had a touch of rheumatism, he [Mr. Poyser’s father] 
used to read the three first chapters of Genesis.’ 
Johnson (Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ ed. Hill, ii. 361) at the 
age of sixty-six gave Bennet Langton a recipe 
“for the rheumatism.” The dialectic form “ rheu- 
matiz,” though differently spelt, occurs in the 
rustic talk of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ chap. iii. : 
“There’s only one thing, as I knows on, as 
"11 cure old folk like you and I o’ th’ rhu- 
matiz.” Ruskin’s ‘in melodious theology and 
beautifully rythmic and pathetic meditation,” 
‘Pleasures of Faith,’ IT. (1884), is a better quota- 
tion than that given for the later use of the 
word we italicize. The use of “rial,” a variant 
“‘real” or roial "befitting a king, is amply 
testified to in early English for some three 
centuries. The same page of the ‘Dictionary’ 
gives us “rib” used for wife by Fielding, Sterne, 

amb, Byron, and Borrow. This is a good ex- 
ample of the way in which the ‘ Dictionary’ traces 
the course of a vigorous piece of vernacular in 
writers of distinction. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translated with a 
Biographical y by E. H. Plumptre. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Tuts recent addition to ‘“‘The New Universal 

Library ” shows the enterprise of its peewee. 

The idea of an English Sophocles at a shilling would 

have seemed hopeless of attainment a few years 

since. Now, however, ers can have more than 

one translation at that price. Plumptre was a 

goad scholar, and his essay on the poet is valuable. 
is renderings are generally lucid, though they 

somewhat lack poetic style; and they are in 
accuracy much in advance of the earlier translators. 

The reader who peruses this little book will get at 

least some idea of the structure and purport of the 

plays of Sophocles, and see in ‘(Edipus at Colonus’ 

a resemblance to ‘Kin r.’. The verse of 


Sophocles, like that of Virgil, is charged with a 
multitude of graces and subtleties that must evade 
the translator. In one direction, however, Plumptre 
gets the better of his rivals, in that he does not 
attempt rime in the choruses. Matthew Arnold 
showed what could be done in that way, and we 


much prefer the simplicity of such a passage as this 
from the ‘(£dipus at Colonus’ to the smooth 
inanities introduced by the necessities of rime :— 

Happiest beyond compare 

Never to taste of life; 

Happiest in order next, 

Being born, with quickest speed 

Thither again to turn 

From whence we came. 

While youth is with us still, 

Bringing its follies light, 

What sorrow stays away? 


And, closing life’s long course, 
There comes the last and worst, 
An age of stubborn mood, 
Friendless and hard of speech, 

here met in union strange, 
Evils with evils dwell. 


Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by Walter W. Greg.— 

Part II. The Commentary. (A. H. Bullen.) 

THE second and concluding volume of Mr. Greg’s 
monumental edition of Henslowe’s Diary appears 
after an interval of something like four years; but 
in view of the extraordinarily complicated nature 
of the work, and the minute care with which it has 
been accomplished, it is impossible to say that the 
time is excessive. The present volume forms an 
exhaustive commentary on the text of the Diary. 
treating in detail the family and private affairs o' 
Philip Henslowe, his connexion with the stage, and 
the history of the playhouses in which he was 
interested and the companies that performed in 
them. There are also complete lists of the plays 
and persons mentioned in the Diary, all available 
information relating to each being appended ; and 
the volume concludes with a series of elaborate 
Tables of Reference, and an admirably full Glossary 
and Index. 

The labour that has gone to the production of 
these last-named features can hardly be over- 
estimated, and although Mr. Greg informs us in 
the Preface that his aim_has been to avoid writing 
a general history of the Elizabethan stage (an aim, 
be it noted, that he keeps steadily in view), this 
masterly edition is, nevertheless, likely to prove 
the most valuable extant encyclopedia of the 
theatrical lore of the period. We observe that the 
Corrigenda include certain errors in the text of the 
ow discovered since the publication of the first 
volume. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

A. C. H. and J. Venn.—Forwarded. 

J. T. (“ Willow-Pattern China”). — Anticipated 
by replies at 108. ix. 437. 

C. H. R. Peacu (‘‘ Dago in American Slang ”).— 
Discussed at 10S. ii. 247, 332, 351. 
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